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The  Mortar  That  Holds  Us  Together 

When  Dr.  Byron  L.  Kerns  addressed  the  Secretarial  Seminar 
sponsored  by  Quinsippi  Chapter  of  The  National  Secretaries  Asso¬ 
ciation  (International)  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  last  month,  the  office 
women  agreed  with  him  that  "business  is  a  group  effort."  The 
dean  of  students  at  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois,  continued 
with  a  fresh  slant  on  human  relations:  "People  are  the  bricks  that 
make  up  the  building  that  is  business.  Human  relations  is  the 
mortar  that  holds  us  together. 

"There  are  three  goals  of  human  relations:  To  get  people  to 
cooperate,  produce,  and  gain  satisfaction  from  their  work.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  two  people  alike,  but  we  all  desire  to  be  treated 
with  respect  and  dignity." 

Human  relations  is  the  responsibility  of  every  employee.  Dr.  Kerns 
explained.  "We  do  not  work  or  live  in  isolation.  The  organization 
that  employs  us  has  the  right  to  expect  that  we  will  get  along  with 
people. 

"It  is  the  person  who  can  get  along  practically  every  place  who 
will  get  along  with  people  on  the  job.  The  one  who  has  peace 
of  mind  at  home  will  find  it  at  work,  too." 

Dr.  Kerns  considers  four  factors  essential  for  better  human  relations 
on  the  job:  "Good  grooming  of  your  person  and  your  surroundings, 
a  desire  to  be  of  service,  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  and 
pride  in  your  organization." 

Since  good  human  relations  "boils  down  to  making  people  like 
us,"  the  speaker  listed  ways  to  make  friends  in  business: 

1 .  Become  interested  in  other  people. 

2.  Smile. 

3.  Remember  people's  names  and  call  them  by  name. 

4.  Be  a  good  listener. 

5.  Build  up  the  other  person's  feeling  of  self-worth. 

6.  Talk  in  terms  of  the  other  person's  interests. 

7.  Make  the  other  person  feel  important — always  do  this  sincerely. 


*(or  thereabouts!) 
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That  action  is  best  which  procures  the  greatest 


Office  Woman  of  the  Month — 

Marge  McKay  Gets  Things  Done 

For  sustained  loyalty,  hard  work,  and  sheer  stick- 
to-itiveness,  East  River  Savings  Bank's  dynamo, 
Marge  McKay,  would  be  hard  to  beat.  Whenever 
East  River  plans  a  major  improvement  or  change  in 
the  tellers'  clerical  activities.  Marge  is  brought  into 
the  picture.  She  is  Sensimatic  supervisor  at  the 
New  York  City  bank. 

"No  project  given  her,  regardless  of  the  multitude 
of  details  involved,  ever  stifles  her  enthusiasm  for  her 
job,"  said  Mr.  Arthur  Kroner,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  bank  operations.  "Marge  McKay  sets  off  a 
chain  reaction  whenever  she  is  given  a  job  to  handle, 
even  if  it's  a  routine  one.  It's  wonderful  the  way  she 
spreads  her  enthusiasm  around,  gets  everyone  to 
pitch  in  and  work  as  hard  as  she  does  and  come  up 
with  a  hangup  job." 

When  President  Nodyne  decided  on  running  the 
first  bank- wide  premium  campaign  in  East  River's 
114-year  history.  Marge  was  asked  to  set  up  a  central 
bank-by-mail  department.  The  predicted  40,000  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  month's  drive  zoomed  to  91,035,  a  total 
of  46,000  mail  items.  Marge  took  this  in  stride.  She 
arranged  skillfully  and  cheerfully  to  work  her  crew 
around  the  clock,  including  weekends;  even  brought 
in  chicken  she  cooked  at  dawn  one  Sunday  "so  that 
my  hustling  crew  might  enjoy  a  home-cooked  meal 
for  a  change." 

Marge,  a  native  New  Yorker,  started  out  in  the 
business  world  during  the  depression  years.  From 
high  school,  she  headed  for  a  business  course  and 
landed  a  job  at  Bradstreet's.  She  worked  long  and 
late  hours,  "but  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it."  Marge 
met  her  husband,  married,  and  retired  from  business 
to  rear  a  family.  With  an  insatiable  appetite  for  learn¬ 


ing  and  for  comfortable  living,  she  decided  that  her 
family  could  not  have  all  this  unless  the  family  income 
was  supplemented. 

The  facts  that  she  had  been  out  of  the  business 
world  for  a  decade  or  more  and  that  jobs  were  scarce 
did  not  deter  her.  The  only  job  she  could  get  was 
selling  fabrics  for  a  department  store. 

Restless  and  watchful  for  opportunities  to  improve 
her  standing.  Marge  started  on  a  new  adventure — to 
get  a  bank  job.  Opportunity  came  her  way  at  the 
East  River  Savings  Bank  in  1942,  during  a  period  of 
trained-manpower  shortage  because  of  the  war.  Her 
adaptability  to  banking,  native  talent  for  figures,  and 
dynamic  personality  brought  immediate  recognition. 
She  was  among  the  first  women  to  replace  trained 
tellers  who  had  gone  to  war. 

After  this  initial  step.  Marge  learned  banking  tech- 
nigues  with  a  speed  that  is  possible  only  to  those  who 
are  in  deadly  earnest.  She  guickly  rose  to  the  position 
of  senior  teller.  When  the  bank's  new  Sensimatic 
bookkeeping  department  was  organized.  Marge  was 
offered  the  post  of  supervisor. 

The  Sensimatic  system  is  a  mechanical  bookkeep¬ 
ing  method  of  depositor  accounting,  a  type  of  elec¬ 
trical  eguipment  which  reguires  skilled  hands  and 
trained  minds  to  operate.  Marge  agreed  to  head 
this  nine-woman  department,  a  job  that  might  have 
floored  an  expert.  She  breezed  through  its  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  proved  that  it  was  a  wise  bank  choice, 
and  agreed  to  supervise  a  similar  operation  for  East 
River's  newest  office  at  William  Street. 

When  the  recent  blizzard  hit  New  York,  versatile 
and  dependable  Marge  added  more  laurels  to  her 
record.  She  arrived  earlier  than  usual  and  operated 
the  switchboard  (a  job  she  had  learned  in  a  similar 
emergency)  until  the  regular  operators  arrived. 

Asked  how  she  maintained  her  exuberance  and 
vitality.  Marge  McKay  explained  simply,  "1  enjoy  my 
work.  My  greatest  satisfaction  is  doing  my  job  well 
and  helping  others  reap  their  harvest  of  enjoyment." 

Time  for  a  Change 

A  vacation  is  the  "pause  that  refreshes"  for  most 
white-collar  girls.  According  to  a  survey  of  Readers 
Panel  members,  suggested  by  a  reader,  there's  a  way 
to  use  that  precious  time  off  to  suit  every  taste  and 
every  pocketbook.  If  you  haven't  made  definite  plans, 
their  ideas  may  suggest  something  different  to  do  this 
year.  You  can  compare  their  activities  with  yours, 
and  you  may  get  a  head  start  on  planning  next  year's 
vacation. 

Of  the  77  who  replied,  their  length  of  service 
ranged  from  6  months  to  35  years,  with  an  average 
of  6  years  and  9  months.  Vacation  time  depends  upon 


esl  happiness  for  the  greatest  numbers.--^t««tf^ 


seniority  as  a  rule,  and  varies  from  1  week  to  1  month. 
(A  business  teacher  on  the  panel  gets  3  months  off.) 
In  addition  to  the  periods  mentioned,  55  panelists  get 
2  weeks,  2  have  lYi  weeks,  12  receive  3-week  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  5  have  4  weeks  off.  The  average  vacation 
is  234  weeks. 

With  the  liberal  vacation  policies,  office  women 
are  able  to  travel  to  faraway  places,  visit  relatives 
and  friends,  or  split  the  time  between  touring,  staying 
at  a  lakeside  cottage,  and  getting  things  in  order — or 
relaxing — at  home.  Two  women  will  tour  Europe,  one 
will  visit  the  Caribbean  area,  and  another  will  drive 
to  Alaska.  Visiting  relatives  and  friends  is  on  the 
agenda  for  12  women.  One  is  looking  forward  to 
seeing  her  Air  Force  son  in  Texas. 

Crossing  the  Border 

Canada  lures  eight  women  with  a  wide  range  of 
plans.  Two  will  combine  fishing  and  sightseeing,  one 
will  swim  and  golf,  another  will  tour  the  east  coast, 
and  one  will  be  "sightseeing  and  loafing"  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Canada  is  one  stop  on  the  itinerary 
for  a  woman  also  driving  to  Minneapolis,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  for  one  visiting  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

Mexico  City  and  New  Orleans  are  on  the  route 
planned  by  a  panelist,  who  will  combine  her  vacation 
with  a  honeymoon.  Another  bride  will  honeymoon  in 
the  Poconos.  A  boat  trip  down  the  coast  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  scheduled  by  one  panel  member. 


FROM  NINE  TO  FIVE  By  Jo  Fischer 


.  .  .  and  how  was  your  vacation  in  Mexico,  Mr. 
Sagbelt?  Mr.  Sagbelt  .  .  .  Mr.  Sagbelt!!?” 


Outdoor  Girls 

After  sedentary  office  work,  35  percent  of  the 
panelists  like  the  wide-open  spaces  for  vacation  sites. 
Camping  appeals  to  five  women.  Two  have  selected 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  one  will  camp  in  a 
station  wagon  and  the  other  in  a  trailer. 

Beaches  and  lakes  will  attract  12  panel  members, 
with  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  the  most 
popular  locations.  Five  women  will  relax  at  resorts, 
and  two  will  go  to  dude  ranches. 

A  trip  to  Glacier  Park  is  planned  by  one  reader; 
another  will  take  her  teenage  daughter  to  Meramac 
Caverns;  a  third  will  ski  at  Sun  Valley. 

Seeing  the  Country 

California  beckons  four  women,  one  headed  for 
San  Francisco.  Three  others  will  go  to  Florida.  A  trip 
around  Lake  Michigan  with  a  stay  on  Mackinac  Island 
is  anticipated  by  one  panelist.  Two  will  drive  through 
New  England;  one  will  visit  New  York,  Washington, 
and  Virginia;  another  will  tour  the  northeastern  states. 

New  York  City  will  be  visited  by  three  panel  mem¬ 
bers,  and  one  woman  will  see  the  sights  in  Chicago. 

Convention-Bound 

Attending  conventions  is  a  popular  vacation  pas¬ 
time.  Four  panel  members  will  take  in  The  National 
Secretaries  Association  (International)  convention  in 
Los  Angeles  in  July.  The  National  Shrine  Convention 


"Delicious  lunch.  I’d  say  H  cost  us  about  seventy-five 
cents  a  mouthful." 
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or  signed  letters,  I  have  devised  a  code  that  may  be 
useful  to  other  readers,  or  they  may  want  to  adapt  it 
to  their  own  needs. 

The  code  is  based  on  the  dictator's  and  typist's 
initials  typed  at  the  bottom  of  each  letter: 

PJM:vlk — Boss  dictated  and  signed  the  letter 

PJM  vlk — Boss  dictated,  I  signed  the  letter 

PJM:VLK — Boss  asked  me  to  compose  the  letter,  he 
signed  it 

PJM  VLK — Boss  asked  me  to  compose  and  sign  the 
letter 

/vlk — Wrote  letter  on  my  own  (routine  correspond¬ 
ence)  and  signed  my  name. 

Incidentally,  in  signing  my  name,  should  "Mrs."  be 
put  in  parentheses  or  not? — Verna  L.  Knepshield, 
Tampa,  Florida 

Thanks  for  the  code,  which  should  be  helpful  to 
readers  looking  for  a  simple,  uniform  way  to  identify 
the  author  and  or  signer  of  each  letter. 

The  title,  "Mrs.,"  should  be  enclosed  in  parenthe¬ 
ses,  because  it  is  given  for  the  reader's  information. 
Otherwise,  it  looks  as  though  the  signer  is  including 
the  title  as  part  of  her  name,  which  -  strictly  speak¬ 
ing  -is  not  proper. 


will  attract  one  woman  to  Miami;  another  will  go  to 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  con¬ 
clave.  A  reader  will  attend  the  Sguare  Dance  con¬ 
vention  in  Detroit,  then  go  to  the  Funstitute  at  West 
Point  for  more  sguare  dancing. 


East,  West,  Home's  Best 

Ten  women  will  spend  all  or  part  of  their  vacation 
at  home.  Two  will  catch  up  on  their  gardening,  others 
will  decorate  or  clean  house.  One  woman  and  her 
husband  will  remodel  an  old  home  they  just  bought. 
Looking  ahead,  a  reader  will  stay  home  the  week 
after  Christmas. 

Good  health — and  a  rest — is  the  objective  of  two 
panel  members.  Both  will  be  in  the  hospital  during 
their  vacations. 

To  all  the  panelists,  vacation  means  a  change  from 
their  routine,  and  they  plan  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
As  one  office  woman  advised,  "Take  a  vacation — it's 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world!" 


A  Mailbag  Full  of  Ideas 


A  good  idea  that  is  not  shared  with  others  will 
gradually  fade  away  and  bear  no  fruit,  but  when 
it  is  shared,  it  lives  forever,  because  it  is  passed 
on  from  one  person  to  another  and  grows  as  it 
goes. — Lowell  Fillmore 


Timesaver  for  the  Bride-to-Be 

When  we  were  planning  our  wedding,  I  found  a 
booklet  that  can  save  a  lot  of  time  for  the  working 
woman  who  is  planning  a  wedding  or  a  bridal  shower. 
You  might  want  to  obtain  this  mail-order  catalog, 
"Selections  by  Elaine,"  from  Box  824,  Chicago  42, 
Illinois,  and  look  it  over. — Mary  Ellen  Pfost,  Paducah, 
Kentucky 

Thanks  for  the  tip.  We  sent  for  the  catalog,  which 
offers  everything  for  the  wedding  and  reception,  ex¬ 
cept  the  groom — invitations,  gifts  for  the  bridal  party, 
table  decorations,  trousseau  items,  personalized  arti¬ 
cles,  etc. 


Tactful  Way  to  Get  Caller's  Name 

In  screening  business  calls,  we  have  found  it  much 
more  tactful  and  effective  to  ask,  "May  I  have  your 
name,  please?"  than  to  say,  "May  I  tell  him  who's 
calling?"  The  former  phrase  doesn't  imply  that  the 
boss  may  not  speak  to  the  person  after  he  hears  who 
it  is.  We  get  good  results  with  the  new  phrase,  and 
it  has  become  standard  procedure  here. — L.  F., 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Code  for  Identifying  Letter  Writer 

Quite  a  few  secretaries  are  asked  to  sign  letters  in 
the  absence  of  the  boss  or  to  compose  letters  lor  his 
signature.  To  keep  the  record  straight  of  who  wrote 


Sincerely, 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 


Issued  4-15-61 


